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“Your Eyes Are Green like Dollars”’: 
Counterfeit Cash, National Substance, 
and Currency Apartheid in 
1990s Russia 


Alaina Lemon 
University of Michigan 


Most people accept that currency relations—for instance, that four U.S. quarters 
make one dollar—are set by convention. That the metal of a quarter is “worth” 
more than the paper of a dollar bill is an interesting fact known by schoolchil- 
dren, but it would not sit well with most people if vendors began to sell ordinary 
quarters for five dollars each. Yet something analogous to this is precisely what 
happened in Russia in 1992, when the 15-kopeck pieces used to activate public 
telephones became a shortage good and were sold for 5, 10, or 20 rubles. The 
calibration of international currencies, of dollars to deutschmarks rather than of 
quarters to dollars, is even more fraught, both by such practical contingencies 
and by political and symbolic forces that back the specific uses and perceptions 
of money. 

The calibration of things on like scales, the abstraction of values, is one of 
the supposed contributions of money to civilization, allowing wealth to be con- 
densed into immutable stores of potential. While most cultural anthropologists 
(see esp. Sahlins 1976) would argue that values, whether converted into mone- 
tary amounts or not, are refracted through “cultures,” a habit lingers to consider 
money as itself an abstraction. However, while money does work to abstract 
some values, it not only does so in culturally specific ways but also works to 
concretize other values, for not all cash is alike. The Russian ruble and the U.S. 
dollar, for instance, bear strikingly different practical and moral forces and 
move differently through society. 

Dollar exchange rates and ruble inflation are surely driven by rumors and 
reputations, national and political rhetoric, as much as by market forces. What 
interests me here, however, is not how exchange rates are derived but how post- 
Soviets pondered and contested the relations among currencies, not only 
grounding those relations in essential values but also connecting them to ideas 
about social authenticity, civilization, and humankind. U.S. dollar bills—now 
nearly as familiar as the Russian ruble—wind through everyday Russian social 
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life. The minute twists of encounters involving dollar bills as concrete objects, 
and especially narratives about those encounters, tell us more about the existen- 
tial reality of ruble devaluation for Russians than can any economist’s chart of 
gross national products (GNPs) or of world currency exchange rates. 

In the late Moscow autumn of 1990, I witnessed an interaction testifying 
that perception of currency value is an affective and aesthetic matter, stretching 
beyond potential exchange force and drawing on knowledge of cultural refer- 
ence and social divisions. On a hawker’s table in the underground passage to 
Revolution Square Metro Station, side by side with Egyptian chewing gum, bi- 
bles, books by Dale Carnegie, and trading cards depicting bare-breasted women, 
were arrayed miniature laminated imitation U.S. dollars. What I noticed first 
and marveled at were the pictures of breasts, since only two summers before on 
a train from Helsinki, Soviet border guards had carefully turned the pages of our 
reading material, checking for contraband pornography. However, when a troop 
of middle-school boys rushed around a passage corner to circle the table, they 
ignored the pinup cards, pointing instead to the dollar simulacra: “Valjuta! (hard 
currency!) How much do those cost?”! They sold for many rubles—rubles that 
officially had exchanged for about $1.20 each over many decades, until the year 
before. 

By 1996, all large consumer goods (cars, televisions) and real estate in Rus- 
Sia were advertised in U.S. dollars. Russian citizens mentally converted all 
prices from dollars to rubles.? Although some rural dwellers had never held or 
used dollar bills, even they knew what they looked like, since most daily papers 
printed hard currency exchange rate charts framed by a picture of a dollar bill on 
the front page. Currencies of around two dozen countries are pegged to the dol- 
lar, but dollars rarely circulate within their borders to the degree that they did in 
Russia in the 1990s; more U.S. currency circulates within Russia than within 
any other country besides the United States. 

Neither the ostensibly objective rate of exchange between rubles and dol- 
lars nor even the access that hard currency historically provided Soviets for for- 
eign goods and travel can explain the collective excitement the young Soviet 
boys had radiated over a plastic-coated image of a U.S. dollar. The boys’ intense 
response was also not merely a sign of desire for capitalism as an imagined state 
of material plenty. Soviet commitment to U.S. cash went beyond the economics 
of what people imagined, or knew, that foreign bills could purchase. That com- 
mitment, as well as complementary expressions of repulsion, went beyond eco- 
nomics because both were inseparable from several commonsense and wide- 
spread models of social networks. Hard currency indexed specific kinds of 
social ties, as if physically linking chains of people, and images of cash pointed 
to qualities of personal substance and national essence. 

In the 1990s, post-Soviet discourses about dollar bills converged with more 
general discourses about social change, especially where the latter opposed the 
false to the authentic and sought signs that would untangle them. The end of the 
Soviet regime, the new Russian society, and even human psychology were all 
being described as transmuting between states of visibility and invisibility. In a 
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world where once-closed archives were opening, once-illicit market trade was 
moving to central urban space, and once-public party connections were going 
underground, everyday moral and material judgments depended on the ability to 
quickly re-discern substantive value from illusory surfaces. Best-selling books 
on psychology, once repressed for being “bourgeois” and “individualist,” fo- 
cused on how to detect the unseen motives of interlocutors. But post-Soviets ob- 
sessed over a seeming paradox: the signs of inner substance were inset onto sur- 
faces—new product labels, currency watermarks, and human physiognomy. 
However, concerns with surface and sincerity were not new after decades of fer- 
vent unmasking of “enemies of the people’ —yjust as such concerns are not pecu- 
liar to socialist states or to socialist ideals about money. 

Well before 1989, many writers, both native and observer, remarked that 
“under socialism” gifts, favors, a well-placed job, and a bottle of vodka were 
more effective than cash.* Since 1989 in Eastern Europe and 1991 in Russia, 
Western anthropologists have become even more interested in the ways cultural 
understandings of money are metamorphosing (Humphrey 1995; Pesmen 1995; 
Platz 1995; Verdery 1995).* One view is that new market practices rendered old 
face-to-face networks useless and that people began to associate money with 
new, mysterious, and invisible machinations (esp. Verdery 1995). Another view 
is that money exposed exchanges people once represented as motivated by 
friendship, laying calculation all too bare (see Pesmen 1996). Both lines of ar- 
gument document perceptions of broken social ties, differing over whether new 
markets have made exchange relations and social categories more visible or 
more invisible. 

While I find both sorts of view compelling, I do not focus here on changes 
from “before.” Toppling statues of Lenin in fits of iconoclastic vandalism did 
not change the tactics of street commerce overnight, although it brought more 
market activity closer to the urban centers. I also resist sharply distinguishing 
“Soviet socialism” from “Western capitalism” in order to stress instead that the 
Soviet state and those it labeled the “capitalist countries” actually shared cash 
practices, tropes of economic efficiency, and ideals about civilized, future, cash- 
less utopias (see also Burawoy 1985; Lampland 1991, 1996). 

Walter Benjamin, in his journal documenting a miserable visit to winter- 
time Moscow, wrote of a poster in a workers’ club that read, “Lenin said, ‘Time 
is money’,” and mused on how Lenin had to be evoked to authorize what was 
taken for a truism back home (1986:47). Still, the flavor of the socialist, Stakh- 
anovite work ethic recalled that of the Protestant variety.” Conversely, in the 
supposedly more mercenary West, there are those who condemn excess con- 
sumption without fretting that such a philosophy betrays either democracy or 
the free market, who are proud to “live within our means.’° Lotteries existed 
even in Stalinist Russia. Cash, in its physical form, always lubricated daily life 
under state socialism. In the absence of individual credit and checking accounts, 
this was perhaps even more so: one paid all municipal bills (utilities, phone) in 
cash and in person. And despite the bitter humor embedded in the Soviet-era 
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curse, “May you live on your salary alone,” persons poorly positioned within so- 
cial networks had in fact little choice but to depend heavily on salary rubles. 

While socialist and capitalist realities shared many quotidian cash prac- 
tices, communist and capitalist utopian dreams also shared visions of the future 
role of money. When the socialist states achieved communism, no one would 
need money at all, while in perfect capitalist worlds, credit and computers would 
make cash obsolete. Because visions of future societies with moving sidewalks 
and cash-less exchange so resembled one another, that Soviets evaluated their 
own monetary practices comparatively—as alternately “less civilized” or “more 
moral”—1is not so surprising. Explicit statements about money and its uses were 
less a product of a unique Russo-Soviet-socialist culture, or even of the Cold 
War, than of European discourses about development and modernity. Suppos- 
edly essential differences between capitalist and socialist money did not define 
exchange rates or the limits of Soviet and U.S. currency exchange spheres. Stra- 
tegic and political alliances set up during the Cold War did partly define conver- 
sion values, but not in binary ways, given, for instance, that countries such as 
France and India maintained complex economic exchanges with both the United 
States and the Soviet Union. In everyday life, the Cold War could not contain 
hard currencies’ meanings. 

In post-Soviet Russia, communists and nationalists alike criticize the rates 
at which international currencies are set, agreeing that the Russian ruble is un- 
dervalued. They argue that its conversion rate should be determined not by com- 
paring prices of “baskets of consumer goods,” nor by comparing industrial out- 
put or goods for export, but by calculating the value of particular natural, 
national resources, those defined as more “authentically” useful to humanity 
than ephemeral consumer goods. 

Arguments that the ruble’s true value should be anchored to national sub- 
stance was echoed by nationalist convictions that foreign currency utterers, or 
spenders, lacked moral substance. In 1990s Russia, real, simulacra, or counter- 
feit U.S. dollars were especially significant objects to take in hand, to use to 
weigh the moral value of social identities and their authenticity. Use of domestic 
currency everywhere signifies lawful residence, if not citizenship. Under Soviet 
rule, possession of foreign hard currency also had long marked criminality and 
anti-patriotism. Although the number of people openly holding dollars had 
grown immensely by the 1990s, it was in fact non-Russian minorities, long as- 
sociated with illicit trans-border trade and contraband, whom the press most 
often depicted with foreign cash clinging to the surfaces of their bodies, as if 
made of like substances. Ironically, such minorities were nevertheless excluded 
from the most elite of hard currency exchange spheres and networks, both 
within the country and at its borders. 


The Field 


From 1988 to 1996, exchange rates and ways of figuring them shifted sev- 
eral times, and my relations to consultants and friends shifted accordingly. With 
dollars in my hands, or tucked way back in my wardrobe, I could never experience 
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inflation or the need to dump rubles before currency recalls, much less the old 
restrictions on goods sold for rubles. My possession of dollars affected all my re- 
lationships, and sometimes dollars were the main or opening topic of conversa- 
tion with new acquaintances. But these often awkward conversations turned into 
a wealth of material, although I did not set out for the field to study discourses 
about money. 

During the summer of 1988, my first trip to the USSR, I changed money 
only at state banks for the official rate (one dollar was .6 rubles, or 60 kopecks), 
much lower than the black market rate (one dollar for three rubles). In the fall of 
1990, I lived in Moscow with a family of the intelligentsia who were Romani (I 
will use the alternative term Gypsies only when reporting speech or citing 
stereotype).’ My hosts would not allow me to spend at the markets, but I brought 
them gifts from hard currency shops. The next spring, in 1991, I lived in a stu- 
dent dormitory. It had no cafeteria, food had disappeared from the shops, and 
foreigners under my exchange program were not allotted ration coupons; I ac- 
cepted food from people who asked to buy dollars in exchange. Then, from the 
summer of 1991 to the beginning of 1992, I lived with a Russian retiree to whom 
I paid rent in dollars. From 1992 until the autumn of 1993, I lived part of the time 
on my own, paying rent in cash in dollars, and part of the time with Romani 
families near Moscow who were happy to change money at rates between mar- 
ket and official prices. 

It often seemed that being American meant that “$” was stamped upon my 
forehead, especially until late 1993. This would sometimes be treated lightly, as 
at a 1991 wedding, when, after the master of ceremonies had collected gift ru- 
bles for the newlyweds from the men and stepped toward the women’s table (it 
being a Romani wedding, we sat by gender), the guests laughingly prompted 
me: “Valjuta!” I had only a quarter, but the emcee held it aloft with mock pomp, 
with the same gesture that he had, a moment before, showed off a Tsarist coin: 
Amerika! he cried (see Figure 1). By contrast, in 1993 someone accused me of 
being a spy seeking to “sell the homeland” for hard currency. Revealing my citi- 
zenship to strangers could evoke streams of questions about prices in America; 
dollars became a frequent topic of conversation, revealing much about how my 
consultants saw themselves in relation to foreigners in general, and to the Rus- 
Sian State. 

When I returned in 1996, and the purchase power of the dollar had fallen, 
personal relations became somewhat less tinged by grossly asymmetric ex- 
change rates. Dollars remained by far the currency of choice for savings, but by 
then the dollar rate to the ruble had stabilized, for the Russian state had imposed 
a “ruble corridor,” keeping the dollar at that time under 5,000 rubles. The dol- 
lar’s purchasing power within Russia had also dropped, but many individuals 
continued to link their interests to it: one intellectual juggling several jobs, who 
had received a small apartment in exchange for acommunal apartment room and 
who rented it for dollars, cursed the ruble corridor: “Those bastards ruined the 
dollar!” 
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Figure 1 
Master of ceremonies at Romani wedding displays a 19th-century Tsarist coin that 
had been part of the bride-price. This came right before the more jocular but 
equally attended-to display of a quarter. Photo by Alaina Lemon. 


Obviously, post-Soviets do not assign one meaning alone to hard cur- 
rency—nor did they under socialism. Not everyone regarded the increased cir- 
culation of once-forbidden hard currency as a sign of a new freedom. For in- 
stance, by 1991, tabloids had begun to warn of purchasing hard currency “in 
bazaars” where “‘it is all the easier to be fooled because money changers try to 
make the sale in dark corners, in stressful situations” (Chastnaja Zhizn’ 1992). 
A similar ambivalence characterized talk about markets. Street markets had ex- 
isted all along, growing larger and more densely packed with desperate shoppers 
and hawkers in times of crisis and shortage.® In the winter of 1991, when weeks 
went by with no bread in the stores, the retired economist with whom I then lived 
compared the “speculators” near our Metro station to World War II-era crowds 
selling rationed wares at inflated prices. What the Western press portrayed after 
1991 in Russia as freedom, she spoke of as a familiar response to crisis and dis- 
order, “just like during the war.” For such older people, trading was no oppor- 
tunity, but a tedious necessity, and her remarks pivoted less on official anti- 
commerce propaganda than on her own wartime experiences.’ In the 1990s, a 
single individual could describe a gift of valjuta from foreign friends, presented 
in a pretty envelope, differently from hard currency bought at a street market, 
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and differently again from dollar wages. All of these moneys would be distin- 
guished from ruble wages, or rubles lost or gained in investment companies. '® 
During the socialist period as well, different types of currency had different 
status. In conversation, rubles were often denied currency status (“it’s not 
money”), favors or barter being preferred to “paper.” But the denial of value did 
not extend to all paper: dollars were difficult to refuse. They were also danger- 
ous to accept. Thus, associations about hard currency were formed neither en- 
tirely by official ideology nor by resistance to it. Nor were associations molded 
by uniform wage-labor practices, since the means of acquiring hard currency 
varied, from legitimate earnings to foreign travel allowances to black market 
purchases (cf. Taussig 1980). 

It is also difficult to classify everyday accounts of foreign cash according 
to political allegiance; single individuals voice opposing views. For example, I 
paid my landlady $70 a month, and she kept the bills hidden, explaining on the 
one hand why she rightfully needed this cash, and on the other that “speculators” 
near the subway acquired hard currency “without labor.”!’ Yet certain media or- 
gans, such as the Communist Party paper, often took clearer positions. In 1996, 
still carrying Lenin in the masthead, it offered this bitter doggerel: 


Isn’t it because the dollar is ever-green 
that we drink juice from around the planet? [Pravda 1996] 


In this account of the dollar’s power, the source of foreign dependency, the 
agent of it, is a quality of the bill’s physical surface, its color. All dollars are 
green, and in Soviet memory all dollars have always been green, while their own 
and other European currencies are not only multicolored but have changed color 
many times. The stable quality of the color is thus not only what makes “green 
dollars” recognizable; historical stability is what makes the dollar’s green-ness 
particularly apt for extension as a trope of economic vigor and endurance, quali- 
ties seen currently lacking in the ruble. 


Bodies of Cash: Surface and Substance 


In 1992, a writer for an extreme nationalist paper in Moscow mourned the 
physical debasing of Russian ruble notes: 


The love for foreign currency across the expanses of our homeland is much hotter 
than it is for our own birch ruble. In commercial kiosks, rubles—singles, threes, 
five ruble notes—are already displayed next to a placard, “We don’t accept these.” 
To stress that they really don’t take [small bills], they draw an “X” across them. 
[Belov 1992:3] 


The birch tree being an honored national emblem, “birch ruble” here would not 
translate as anything like “wooden nickel,” where the wood signifies an absence 
of value. Thus, what was shaming was the defacement of the ruble’s paper body. 
Several years before, Russians had been saying of rubles that “they aren’t 
money” and had joked about using them as wallpaper or toilet paper because 
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there seemed to be too many of them and “nothing to buy.” By 1992, people 
continued to repeat, “Rubles aren’t money,” but by then they meant that it would 
have cost less to decorate a room with thousands of ruble notes than to purchase 
wallpaper. 

Currency is a sensual substance, both a thing in the Marxian sense 
(1976:125—126) and a visible surface that concentrates diffuse, mass-mediated 
associations as well as personalized memories. Thus, terms such as cash, cur- 
rency, or bills will serve here to denote money in hand or in particular forms, as 
opposed to abstract amounts recorded in bank balances. Ideas about cash, about 
the differences between kinds of cash, were compounded in Russia in the 1990s 
not only with advice, common wisdom, and exchange rate statistics, but also 
with discrete, social encounters with physical foreign cash. A focus on encoun- 
ters with currency other than moments of exchange—encounters in which cash 
was regarded as other than an abstraction of exchange value—is not Just an ana- 
lytic sleight of hand: friends and consultants themselves dwelled upon the 
physical and sign properties of cash, upon the social circumstances in which 
they saw, spent, or acquired the bills, more than they did upon their purchase 
power. 

It is familiar to anthropologists that cash, as both sign and object, signifies 
more types of abstraction than exchange value (indexing social capital, state, or 
military power) and is useful as an object in more ways than one (as heirlooms, 
in rituals, as “decorative” [see Graeber 1996]). Currencies are, of course, com- 
modities; anything can have both use and exchange value, including money 
(Marx 1976:138-177). Simmel, on the other hand, states that the moments when 
money is possessed and admired, rather than exchanged, are deviations: 
“Money can never be enjoyed directly—the exceptions .. . negate its specific 
character” (1991:128). Still, he does attend to the idea I want to stress here when 
he describes the perception of stacked coins held to the light as an aesthetic 
pleasure born of extending the self’s imaginary powers (1991:326). What he 
means, however, are the future powers of consumption. This kind of imagined, 
practical power only partly explains what happened back at the underground 
hawker’s table, where pubescent boys expressed more excitement over images 
of money than over images of female bodies. 

Certainly dollars had long offered Soviets possibilities of faraway ex- 
change, and imagining powers of future spending, of extensions of the self, 
added to the bills’ aesthetic force. However, post-Soviets often extracted paper 
foreign currency bills from their hiding places not simply to count, but to display 
and admire them.'? When contemplating foreign notes, people did not merely 
imagine future spending, nor gaze aimlessly at the bills’ color, texture, or deli- 
cacy; they also tried to trace those surface features to some fundamental value. 
The fragile bodies of bank notes are laced with dyes, metal threads, and water- 
marks inscribing value as state-authorized. To admire the threads of a dollar bill 
was to scrutinize them, but in practice that scrutiny fanned the illusion that 
physical bills and the marks upon them were the essence of value. 
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Folk science for authenticating authorization was widespread in Rus- 
sia—much more so than in the United States, where only people in certain oc- 
cupations concern themselves with verifying bills regularly. In Russia, the mass 
media was full of advice on how to distinguish the new, imported labels, the new 
package surfaces, and the newly common foreign currencies. For dollars, the 
criteria were strict and known by most everyone J encountered. Old or torn bills 
were rejected—they were too hard to “read.” The ways to unmask falshivki, 
counterfeit bank notes, were many: Fold a $100 bill in half—the crease should 
cut through Franklin D. Roosevelt’s eye. A magnifying glass should reveal, in 
place of the dots visible to the naked eye, intricately pointed stars. Hold it to the 
light, and “it should look literally fleecy, with slender fluffy bits” (Chastnaja 
Zhizn’ 1992). There should be a thread through the higher notes, “but only after 
1990” (one must know the recent history of a foreign state’s currency changes). 
The brute material of the money, its feel and sensual behavior, also gave clues: 
crumple it into a ball and it should spring back of its own. As one popular news- 
paper advised, “Authentic dollars, in contrast to our native bills, seem a bit 
rough. The numbers, when you look at and touch them, protrude a bit, like a re- 
lief’ (Chastnaja Zhizn’ 1992). People sometimes asked me to finger their dollar 
bills, assuming that as a native I should know their texture and recognize a genu- 
ine American substance better than they could. 

The rigor and repeated practice of verification in Russia thus produced both 
pleasure and social distinction. Learning to distinguish counterfeits meant 
learning to consume dollars well, and a person who could do so might be seen 
by some as worldly and clever. A real master would even appreciate counterfeit 
valjuta, as in this anecdote: a “friend of a friend” tries to sell a $50 bill at akiosk. 
The kiosk owner examines it and responds, “I'll give you 30 dollars worth of ru- 
bles for it— it’s a counterfeit, but a really good one!” 

Concern for what aesthetic properties could tell about essences wove 
through many Soviet and post-Soviet discourses that naturalized social authen- 
ticity. Ultimately, attention to surfaces also entailed testing not only the nature 
of cash but also the natures of those who uttered (that is, spent) certain kinds of 
cash. Let me unravel these threads of argument by working backwards, from an 
encounter in which currency was a trope for beauty. Around 1990, a young Mus- 
covite wooed a young Canadian woman by telling her, U tebja takie krasivye 
glaza—u tebja valjutnye glaza (“You have such pretty green eyes, you have hard 
currency eyes”).'4 The adjectival form of valjuta used here (“valjutnye’’) could 
simply have been intended to mean that the woman had fabulous eyes, not unlike 
the stock English phrase, “million-dollar smile.” However, according to the Ca- 
nadian, her Muscovite suitor was referring pointedly to their deep, green color. 
Since Canadian currency is not green, neither it—nor merely hard currency in 
general—was the source of the metaphor; rather, the source was the verso of the 
U.S. paper notes (famously known as “greenbacks’”’). Thus, “You have hard cur- 
rency eyes” might better be rendered as, “Your eyes are green like dollars.” The 
trope linking beauty to value turned on a surface quality (green-ness) rather than 
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an abstract quantity (“a million”)—this green quality, moreover, being the fea- 
ture considered most familiar about the dollar’s face. 

The dollar denominations’ uniform size and color throughout the Soviet 
period was a potent contrast to that of rubles, which changed frequently after the 
Revolution. A winter 1991 recall of high ruble denominations created panic; 
since it was announced suddenly, there was little time to exchange old bills for 
new and papers had to be shown proving how the bills had been earned (see Pes- 
men 1996). There were rumors that the state wanted to nullify illicit capital ac- 
cumulations, the wiping out of life savings in cash rubles being an unfortunate 
but calculated side effect (Los Angeles Times 1991b). Hardly a year later, in the 
summer of 1992, the state began to quietly edit the socialist emblems on its bills: 
if you held a 5,000-ruble note (then worth about $50) to the light, you saw that 
the watermark of Lenin’s bald silhouette had been replaced by an abstract de- 
sign, while 1,000-ruble notes featured Lenin and the Soviet coat of arms for a 
while longer. Moreover, as people got accustomed to the Lenin-less rubles, in 
1993 they were replaced in turn by notes so small that people found in the size 
a visual joke on devaluation (see figure 2). 1996 brought physically larger high- 
denomination bills, the mounting numbers of zeroes printed on them seeming no 
less absurd. In contrast, U.S. currency notes had hardly been altered since the 
late 1920s, bills over $100 last being recalled in 1969 (German, Dutch, and other 
currencies Russians regarded as stable in the 1990s had changed more often). 
The 1996 face change on the $100 bill was announced well in advance, unlike 
the sudden ruble changes; and purchases of dollars actually increased (Tol- 
kacheva 1995).'° The U.S. ambassador in Moscow, reinforcing such frequent 
public service announcements on CNN as, “Ben Franklin’s face is shifted 
slightly to the side,” declared that the old $100 bills would never devalue, that 
this was not a recall, and that the change was minor. 

Aesthetic appreciation of surface detail can be perceived as proving the 
genuine—but such “beauty” can be equally understood as misleading. The very 
regularities that mark genuine value are precisely the hooks upon which forger- 
ies anchor verisimilitude. Both authentic bills and “very good counterfeits” are 
marked by barely visible detail, detail made a fetish as intricately lovely. 

The problem of how appearance relates to value and to social authenticity 
in troubling and shifting ways—specifically, stressing hard currency as a cata- 
lytic agent of shifting—was the theme of a short story in the February 1996 Rus- 
sian-language magazine Cosmopolitan, entitled “Simply Kolja” (Kondrashova 
1996). The story’s ironic treatment of the power of foreign cash was coded by 
local knowledge about how hard currencies have affected social relationships.'® 

Kolja is a Russian bureaucrat who loves to go on business trips, especially 
because he can cheat on his wife with women who are drawn to his “kind, blue 
eyes” (Kondrashova 1996: passim). They bestow him with gifts that are em- 
blems of the essence of their homelands: berries from Baikal, mushrooms from 
Siberia, and so on. Finally, after the end of socialism, he is able to visit Europe, 
where a woman 1s attracted to him as an exotic “communist” (although he had 
in fact never been a party member, the reason he had never traveled abroad 
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Figure 2 
Money visibly shrinks. A 1991 Soviet 100-ruble note, complete with both Lenin 
portrait and watermark (not visible here), above the 1993 Russian version, which 
is smaller and is marked with no human faces of any kind. Photo reproduced 
courtesy of Ivory Photo. 


before) and slips an envelope of valjuta (her national essence, as it were) into his 
hands as he boards the flight to Moscow. A few months later, she visits Moscow 
and draws him into running a hard-currency escort service for lonely female 
business tourists (here the story reverses actual gender relations in Moscow). 
His wife never suspects, welcoming the valjuta just as she always had the mush- 
rooms and berries. In the end, Kolja disappears and is thought dead when his 
body is found far from Moscow, his glittering blue eyes shining through the 
clear ice of Lake Baikal. But when teams of experts from Moscow analyze ice 
crumbs left after a storm has crushed his remains, they find “no traces of any- 
thing human, but lots of wax!” (1996:198). The body seems to be a counterfeit, 
and indeed, the dummy of Kolja in a newly opened wax museum of “new bour- 
geols” 1s missing. Has Kolja left for the West, or is he living somewhere in the 
berry patches of Siberia? The closing passages are inconclusive: a fax arrives 
“from nowhere” that reads, “Go on without me” (1996:198), which alludes to 
Lenin’s corpse haunting the nation from the Kremlin Mausoleum, his edicts and 
words reaching beyond the grave. 
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Many narratives in Russia, this story being only one example, link 1990s 
crises of confidence and of loyalty directly to the market and political changes 
that opened trade borders. Their understanding of cause and effect in market and 
human relations is not peculiar to Russia or to the period. Jean-Christophe Ag- 
new argues that economic transformations in 16th-century England generated a 
“crisis of representation, one wherein traditional social signs and symbols had 
metamorphosed into detached and manipulable commodities” (1986:97), in 
which people no longer knew how to represent motives and relations. Like many 
authors before him (Marx, E. P. Thompson, and others), Agnew opposes market 
capitalism to earlier exchanges that had ostensibly been circumscribed by kin, 
ritual, and tradition. In such accounts, concrete, local exchanges give way to ab- 
stract, commensurable, and diffuse measurements of value. 

However, tests of authenticity are not a new concern in Russia; they tran- 
scend and precede post-Soviet market shock. Party activists of the 1930s un- 
masked false proletariats and “wreckers’”; later, Soviet film critics deconstructed 
the pseudo-art of bourgeois Hollywood and activists unmasked themselves via 
“self-criticism”; and all along, “anyone” could turn out to be “from there” (that 
is, from the secret police). Fast forward to 1996, and political rivals unmask each 
other as former communists while lovers ponder how to distinguish true love 
from koryst (mercenary designs)—fictive marriages to acquire apartments or 
foreign citizenship. The accusations resonate with the preceding decades. If 
there is a crisis of representation, it has been going on for a long time. 

Currency and wealth are thus caught up in ongoing “crises” of social rep- 
resentation. According to Vera Dunham (1976), Soviet ideology actually en- 
couraged material consumption, and not only of communal pleasures (cham- 
pagne, sports, films) but also some defined as individual ones (dresses, 
wristwatches, lipstick) if they were used as just rewards after hard work, or to 
partake in “cultural life.” However, consuming goods as symbolic capital to 
craft a counterfeit surface, as a mask to climb social ladders, or to achieve a 
higher social identity, was branded as immoral and inauthentic. 


Cash-less Utopias? National Currency and World Civilization 


It is commonplace to link counterfeit to foreign threat. At the end of World 
War II, boxes of equipment for pressing false pound sterling were supposedly 
discovered in Austria, part of a Nazi plot to destroy British confidence (Belov 
1992). Napoleon was rumored to have spread suitcases of false rubles with the 
help of disloyal St. Petersburg merchants. In 1990s Russia, the twist to the in- 
trigue is that the potentially counterfeit currency is itself foreign. 

Yet even genuine foreign currency poses a dilemma to national loyalties. 
Post-Soviets partake in disdain for flimsy five-ruble notes and in admiration for 
hard, green hundreds, with simultaneous glee and bitterness. Their fraught am- 
bivalence has no equivalent for Americans, most of whom have neither seen nor 
remember images of Soviet or Russian currency. 

Dollars had been the foreign hard currency of choice in the Soviet under- 
ground economy since the 1960s—over deutschmarks, yen, and the pound 
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sterling. By January 1996, dollars made up 98 percent of foreign currency and 
deutschmarks only 1.5 percent (OMRI Economic Digest 1996). Meanwhile, 
post-socialist Czech, Hungarian, and Polish citizens preferred expatriate tenants 
to calculate rent in deutschmarks. Back in 1992, despite its fall on world ex- 
changes, the U.S. dollar rose within Russia, even faster than some of the curren- 
cies against which it was falling elsewhere. This phenomenon puzzled many 
people, and as one journalist lamented, 


Our currency regulations and bank system are hopelessly out of step with the 
needs of society. It looks like Russia has fallen in love with the dollar just when 
other countries have started to cool to it. [Belov 1992]!’ 


Indeed, why dollars? The answer has as much to do with social identities, and 
the ways in which identities line up with cultural and political hierarchies, 
especially those defining “civilizedness,” as it does with exchange rate calcu- 
lations. For instance, when I asked, “Why dollars and not yen or deutschmarks?” 
many of my consultants and friends opined that Russians might find 
deutschmarks distasteful because of the Great War of the Fatherland (World 
War II), but that U.S. money “is a currency worthy of us.” I heard this opinion 
frequently, and it was often played up in the media. In 1994, alongside an 
interview with the Russian Central Bank director, the weekly Nedelja reprinted 
a 1948 poem, “The Ruble and the Dollar,” by Sergei Mikhalkov, co-author of 
the Soviet national anthem. The poem was rendered ironic by the interview 
printed next to it, and by being zanily out of step with 1994 scorn for rubles: 


The pompous American dollar, crawling brazenly everywhere, 

one day met the Soviet Ruble. How he brags! 

“Humanity trembles before me! All doors are open to me, all borders! 

The ministers and merchants, all kinds of VIPs, rush to me with their hands out. 
I can buy anything, whatever I want. Some I pity, others I punish, 

I’ve been to Japan, to Indochina... can I be compared to some kind of ruble 
“But I wouldn’t think to equal myself to you!” The Soviet ruble retorts, 

“I know who you are, and what of it that you’ve been around the world? 
You merely show up in a country and want and death follow in your footsteps: 
murderers take you for their black deeds, merchants put you in their pockets. 
But I am the people’s ruble, in the hands of the people 

who build the world and call the world to peace. 

To the envy of my enemies, I strengthen year to year. 

En garde, then: the Soviet ruble is coming!” [Nedelja 1994:3, emphasis in 
original] 


'?? 


From 1937 to 1950, the ruble was in fact pegged to the dollar, although official 
rhetoric condemned the calculus of value for which the dollar stood.'® In the 
poem, that calculus is not condemned for the rational leveling of relations; 
dollars are wicked not because they circulate abstractly, but because they are 
placed into particularly wrong hands—hands that do not work—rather than “in 
the hands of the people.” 
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The poem’s stress on the ruble’s strength seemed particularly absurd in the 
early 1990s, during rapid ruble devaluation and inflation, but the former rivalry 
that it expressed reinforced the sense that U.S. currency was “worthy.” If Russia 
had lost its glory, if its own currency had been debased, and if, as a result, the 
country was going to have to run on foreign currency, then that currency should 
at least be that of the other “superpower.” Though once opposite in ideology, the 
United States was at least parallel in post-World War II imperial glory and sci- 
entific and military might. It was at least the other Hegemon. 

These are local senses of parallel that the U.S. press now ignores; it prefers 
to stress the catastrophic and the primitive, the sense that the USSR was on an- 
other planet entirely. The U.S. press oversimplifies the appeal of Western cur- 
rency and goods in Russia, as if that appeal were sudden or new, or else as if So- 
viets had never purchased any imports or experienced any travel, as if only the 
fall of socialism could open the way to satisfy “pent-up desires” for foreign cur- 
rencies and commodities. News photos titillate by juxtaposing supposed oppo- 
sites: for example, fur-hatted soldiers drink Coca-Cola on Red Square. Like 
“first contact” accounts that portrayed startled natives reacting to a gramo- 
phone, the papers now amuse and astound with images of Russians shaking the 
invisible hand. 

However, the image of Soviet Russia as having been entirely cut off from 
“the rest” of the world, behind the Iron Curtain, is misleading, far too extreme. 
Although Western imports have increased manifold, foreign goods are not new. 
Soviet Russia traded with an entire network of countries that the United States 
continues to boycott. For instance, I first saw Cuban oranges in 1988 Leningrad. 
In the early 1990s, some urban, educated people (and not only nomenklatura 
elites) remembered the 1960s nostalgically in comparison to the then-constant 
shortages, as when one Armenian teacher recalled scented French lipstick and 
delicate Italian shoes that were available from time to time in Moscow state 
shops (although surely not in the countryside).'? In the 1970s, during détente, 
Pierre Cardin held several fashion shows in Moscow. By the early 1990s, denim 
skirts embroidered with colored flowers, sold by Vietnamese students, were as 
popular among Soviet girls as Adidas and Levis (both produced in socialist Hun- 
gary by the 1980s), although the skirts were much more affordable and bore 
much less cachet. Certain Indian wares, such as tea in pretty metal boxes or 
leather shopping bags stamped with garden scenes, and Chinese items, from gin- 
seng to cockroach killer pressed into convenient pencil-shaped applicators, 
were more appreciated in Russia than in the United States. Mass commodity 
trade and monetary relations among the socialist states and certain capitalist 
states existed throughout the Cold War.”° 

Descriptions of socialism as the mirror opposite of capitalism constrain ex- 
pectations of what the “transition” should entail, often depicting post-Soviets as 
economic dupes.”! One of the most celebrated oppositions has been the alleg- 
edly different role of money. Yet even back in the 1970s, official Soviet eco- 
nomic theorists admitted that “in practice,” 
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The presence of commodity-money relationships under socialism at the current 
stage presents the possibility of undesirable phenomena such as money grubbing. 
... The time has not yet come for narrowing these relationships, but the revolution 
in science and technology has already produced a weakening in their influence, 
mainly because of the extreme difficulty in determining an individual’s share in 
production. [Shinkaruk 1975:14] 


In other words, precise, modern, scientific socialist planning (mass production) 
would, in the future, depersonalize the value of each individual’s labor contri- 
bution, equalize labor values, and thus obviate the need for money. But even 
this text had to admit that money was a motivating force in Soviet society. 

In both socialist and capitalist utopias, from advertising imagery to science 
fiction, the perfect, clean future is a place where no one needs to carry money 
any more; the 1990s dream that all transactions be traced by computer chips car- 
ries that utopia forward. Ideal socialism and capitalism are strands of similar 
modernities. 

Thus, when in the 1990s many in Russia spoke of their country as “rich,” 
aS possessing precious raw materials but lacking a “real currency,” what they 
meant by “real currency” was similar to what was meant the world over. Local 
statements resonated not only with Western journalism that opposed Soviet so- 
cialism to the free world, but with long-standing European hierarchies of the 
relative “civilized” character of monetary forms, with barter and beads at the 
bottom (Graeber 1996) and ATM cards and credit at the top. Russia has long 
been imagined by Europeans as economically “backward.” Simmel depicted 
Russia as fiscally backward, suggesting that the level of economic development 
was directly related to the form, the substance, and the materiality of a too-small 
currency: 


Some centuries ago, silver coins existed in Russia of such miniature size that it 
was impossible to take them by hand from the table; they were tipped out of the 
purse, the amount payable separated out and both parties proceeded to pick up 
their share with their tongues and spit it back into their purses. [Simmel] 1991:137] 


For Simmel, this imagined Tsarist money was primitive because it was reduced 
to its crude object nature. The absurdly diminutive size of the metal coins 
emphasized their substance, hardly removed from their state as “raw material,” 
thus matching the unwieldy forms of exchange he imagined ruling the East. 
Because those silver slivers were so small that they could not even be counted 
by rational means, not only could they not transcend their material substance, 
but they could not be inscribed by the state to “fix” a face value. 

More recent comparisons of Russian currency as less valuable—and less 
civilized—upset not only Russian nationalists and the state, but whole ranges of 
people who spoke of themselves as living in an “uncivilized” country, where 
there was “no normal life.” The relative value of currency was thus really a quite 
difficult concept from which to distance oneself: one could not buy bread with- 
out counting ruble bank notes. Every purchase with a fistful of currency invited 
calculation of what that money used to buy, as well as the realization of how 
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“worthless” rubles had become and how much less they were worth, compared 
to foreign currencies. 


Rates of Exchange or National Substance 


Just as persons, whether citizens or visitors, crossing a national border must 
acquire and show a passport, so too are they expected to exchange currencies (al- 
though they may not). Like passports, currencies index those borders, just as the 
emblems on them explicitly symbolize their respective states. In 1999, the Euro- 
pean Union (EU) plans to switch to a single currency, the Euro, that would sof- 
ten the economic barriers of national borders. The British, however, are reluc- 
tant to give up their beloved pounds, the Germans their deutschmarks, and so on. 
Were Russia to join the EU, unlikely as this may be, there might be less melan- 
choly to see rubles go. Rubles with the Soviet emblem and slogan were com- 
pletely recalled in the summer of 1993 (the January 1991 change did not change 
the face design); but unlike post-socialist Czech currency depicting saints or old 
royalty, for example, the new ruble bills have no tsars or Russian poets printed 
on them, only structural landmarks. It is as if only impersonal buildings could 
anchor money to a stable value, as if any person signified by a face could be 
more easily swept away by political flash floods, or as if placing Pushkin on the 
bills—whether because it is money, or because this was where Lenin had long 
stood—would pollute the poet. 

Although the Soviet ruble was dead and the new Russian ruble aroused lit- 
tle loyalty, its rate of exchange was not a dead issue for post-Soviets.?? Some 
economists, both Russian (Evseev 1994) and Western (Whitlock 1993), argued 
that the ruble was undervalued. They remarked that prices (converted into dol- 
lars) for Russian goods were ridiculously low until 1994, when the ruble rallied 
and prices finally approached world levels. Western journalists, however, 
claimed that this 1994 rate was artificial. Some post-Soviets, especially commu- 
nists and nationalists, debated whether the rate of calculation was rigged, decon- 
structing the bases for value as illusory in terms that would make any postmod- 
em proud. 

Yet for years, many in Russia had agreed with Westerners who argued that 
the ruble could not compete with other currencies because there had been “noth- 
ing to buy” in the USSR. In 1989, a Chicago businessman involved in a joint 
venture with a large Soviet state firm hired me as a translator; holding up a 
chubby Parker, he explained, “Do you see this pen? Russians don’t make these, 
do they? That’s why the dollar is worth more: Quality!” In the early 1990s, many 
Russians themselves did not believe that Americans paid $15 or more for a 750- 
milliliter bottle of Stolichnaja (vodka). In the wake of rumors of nuclear experi- 
ments despoiling Siberia’s rivers, of adulteration and dilution of bottles on their 
way to market, they preferred imported, U.S.-distilled Smirnoff. 

However, these evaluations shifted. For instance, in 1992, when Snickers 
advertised heavily, U.S. candy was said to be of higher quality than Russian 
candy. Domestic chocolates had in any case been in shortage for a few years. But 
in 1996, Soviet-Russian candies reappeared in plenty and variety at street 
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markets. With their familiar blue paper cartoon wrappers, Mishka (“Bear’’) 
chocolates, made by the Moscow “Red October” candy factory, were once again 
declared “better than Snickers.” Such shifts begged the question for many in 
Russia of how exchange rates were calculated; if they are really based on “qual- 
ity,” or on an available base of quality goods, who determines what is quality? 

Posing such questions was the tack the communists took to undermine the 
bases of setting world currency exchange rates. They worked such questions 
into warnings that Russia was becoming too dependent, offering as evidence ra- 
tios of manufactured imports to raw exports—ratios that, according to depend- 
ency theory, would indicate that the country was being transformed into a Third 
World colony. The Communist Party of the Russian Federation in its 1995 elec- 
tion platform thus stressed the dangers of selling “raw materials” for hard cur- 
rency, further characterizing these materials as the national substance: 


There can be no argument Russia is a rich country, and it could vegetate for some 
time by selling off its natural wealth [for hard currency]—oil, coal, gold, dia- 
monds, and then the land where they are found. But this path would deprive the 
country of a future and would be a crime against our descendants. [Sovetskaja 
Rossija 1995:2] 


This last statement might, of course, be contested by Bashkirs or Chukchi, who 
have their own claims to land and resources. Still, communist concerns about 
dependency were not so far-fetched—most hard currency was entering Russia 
via the sale of precious metals, industrial production was falling, and domestic 
factories could not obtain raw materials that instead were sold abroad. 

Nationalists aligned with the communists, not surprisingly, to argue that 
the current rate of exchange was set by Western countries according to military 
and elite economic interests. Both factions attacked the U.S. dollar’s value as 
contrived on these bases, charging, perhaps sensibly, that “industrially devel- 
oped” countries had bound the rest of the world to them by unequal trade con- 
ditions in which 


prices of raw materials have fallen, while those of manufactured goods (the main 
exports of the West) have risen. But surely, how can we equate a price for 
non-renewable resources formed over hundreds of millions of years, being the 
actual base of all the life activities of modern civilization, with that for running 
shoes, video players, cars and Pepsi, etc.? Maybe we can pose the question 
otherwise: how many bottles of Pepsi for a tanker of oil? [Russkij Porjadok 
1995:2] 


That which had fundamental value then was any substance that could be de- 
ployed to generate all other production, “the actual base . . . of modern civiliza- 
tion.” Note also that the text contains tropes of evolutionary time: that which 
was slowly created by nature on national territory is opposed to ephemeral, fab- 
ricated foreign commodities. The writer does not claim to oppose the commen- 
surable, abstract exchange values of various national products; rather, he op- 
poses incommensurable substances—productive, essential, and native substance 
versus frivolous, unnatural, and foreign substance (see also Humphrey 1995). 
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Other kinds of national substances were commonly spoken of as being sold 
on a smaller scale, in more visible urban markets, but all the same for hard cur- 
rency: Russian balalaikas, Matrioshki (nesting dolls), Lenin kitsch, heirloom 
Stalin gearshift covers, “national” delicacies such as caviar and vodka, gold- 
framed icons from churches plundered by the former state, Siberian carvings of 
wood and ivory, and medals from the Great Patriotic War. At business hotels, 
Russian girls sold themselves as high-priced (and high-status) valjuta prosti- 
tutes. Landlords rented mothers’ apartments in the “cultured center of Mos- 
cow.”*? Such exchanges, more visible and more ubiquitous than larger sales of 
raw materials, are what many have in mind when they say that foreigners drain 
the nation of its wealth, that speculators sell the country for hard currency to its 
rivals. 

Rumors also circulated that the West had sabotaged the ruble deliberately; 
was not economic destruction, “Cold War isolation,” an explicit tool of deter- 
rence? A look at headlines in U.S. papers would hardly have calmed the already 
paranoid: “Dollar Advances on Fears of Russian Political Turmoil” (New York 
Times 1993). In the winter of 1991, just after the first ruble recall, sabotage 
theories emerged in high places, as when then Soviet Prime Minister Pavlov 
claimed that an international plot to topple President Gorbachev by “economic 
coup” had been foiled by recalling the 50- and 100-ruble notes (Los Angeles 
Times 1991a). The lucky had kept more of their savings in foreign hard curren- 
cies, although such practical acts seemed to undermine national loyalty, shading 
into the practices of those who avoided taxes by siphoning hard currency out of 
the country via foreign business partners or émigré friends in the Russian “mafia.” 


Cash Crimes and Exchange Spheres 


State-issued currencies mark movement not only across national borders, 
but into and out of social spaces. The most obvious are places set aside for trade 
in particular kinds of currency. In Soviet Russia, hard currency could be spent 
in state-owned valjuta shops, or traded in semi-illicit venues (from high-class 
hotels and museums to back alleys). Entering such “exchange spheres,” like 
crossing state borders, certainly required proof of identity, marking social iden- 
tity or status 1n various ways. 

While the Soviet state accepted hard currency as a necessary lubricant to 
the economy (export ministries traded in hard currency), most persons were not 
permitted to possess hard currencies: between 1926 and 1960, unauthorized 
possession pulled a three-year prison sentence, after 1960 a one-year sentence, 
until 1992. After 1961, counterfeiting domestic or foreign currency was punish- 
able by death. This penalty was meant to deter not only the purchase of sanc- 
tioned items but to deter improper relations; hard currency was suspect because 
it emanated from the mints of the enemy, and implied connections to immoral 
and inauthentic social worlds. Contact with those bills, possessing even one of 
them, was incriminating; state police were said to frame people by planting 
foreign currency between book leaves during house searches. In 1996, the son 
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of a Moscow prosecutor recalled to me the first dollar he had ever seen, 20 years 
before: 


My father was supervising the border guards at Sheremetevo [International 
Airport]. There had been a plane crash in the winter, a foreign plane, and there 
were dollars laying all around from the baggage. The guards were ordered to 
gather it all up and make a fire. They would have been afraid to take any away 
from there—but my father brought one home and showed it to us. 


Ordinary Russian civilians were allowed to possess hard currency only in 
limited circumstances. Approved travelers could obtain hard currency after 
obtaining a foreign travel visa (up to $600 in 1990). A privileged few, usually 
foreign technical advisers or translators, could earn hard currency, although a 
large portion of it had to go to the state. The option for most people was to buy 
hard currency from acquaintances or foreign friends or from strangers and 
vendors at street bazaars. 

But by the end of 1991, all this was changing, and organizations were al- 
lowed to obtain hard currency, usually in lots of around $100,000, at bank- 
sponsored auctions, while individuals were still not allowed to take more than 
$600 out of the country. By July 1992, individuals could legally pay for services 
and goods in hard currency and purchase it through approved banks, although 
some classified ads had begun to list prices and rents as negotiable in hard cur- 
rency before then. Vendors began taping dollar bills to the glass of their kiosks, 
listing rates of exchange in plain view. The places where people could spend 
hard currency also became both more numerous and more visible. Back in 
1929-1930, private stores had been liquidated after the New Economic Policy 
was terminated, and by 1932 the only alternatives to state stores were peasant 
markets, higher-priced ruble stores, and torgsin, shops that accepted hard cur- 
rency and precious metals.?* At such a torgsin, as one elderly Romani woman 
reminisced affectionately in 1992, “I could break off a little piece of my neck- 
lace and get a bottle of perfume.” The torgsin were closed in the late 1930s and 
replaced by state-owned valjuta stores called berjozka (“little birch’’) only in the 
1950s. These existed until the early 1990s, offering souvenirs, furs, made-for- 
export caviar and vodka, Marlboro cigarettes, Pepsi and imported Juices, liquors 
and candies. Prices were marked in rubles but were paid in valjuta; exchange 
rates were posted at the register but change was given in whatever currencies 
were handy. Only foreigners and Soviets with special permission could shop 
there—guards stationed at the entrance checked passports and papers. Russians 
sometimes waited outside, offering to pay anyone willing to enter and purchase 
them something, and foreign tourist groups were warned not to speak to them, 
nor to the adolescents in jeans along tourist paths murmuring, “Change money? 
Change money?” 

In 1992, the berjozka were eliminated, but private hard currency shops ex- 
panded. For about a year, hundreds of nonofficial shops around the country sold 
goods, mostly imported, for hard currency only. One no longer had to flash a 
passport to gain entrance, as to the berjozka, only the valjuta bills themselves. 
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Divisions between the poor, on the one hand, and foreigners and local rich, on 
the other, were said to deepen, and journalists coined the term currency apart- 
heid to label ways in which public space was being separated into “ruble” and 
“dollar” sides, for instance, in the two separate dining rooms in the Moscow 
Pizza Hut. 

This clear-cut division between spaces for spending hard currency or rubles 
began to phase out in March 1993, when the Russian central bank ruled that do- 
mestic goods could not be sold inside the country for foreign currency. In 1994, 
all internal commerce in hard currency was forbidden, although the sale of hard 
currency remained legal. But even without hard currency stores in which to 
spend dollars, by mid-1996 more people than ever kept savings in U.S. currency, 
in physical bills at home. The Russian central bank reported that the population 
held up to 20 billion dollars in cash, around 80 percent of it in $100 U.S. bank 
notes—an estimated 60 percent of all savings.” By 1996, the number of cur- 
rency exchange stations had multiplied many times over, and they were found 
even in regions quite remote from tourist paths in the center. 

Despite such “liberating” changes in the regulation of hard currency, early 
1990s ruble inflation was described in conversation and in the press as destabi- 
lizing and “dizzying.”?° On January 2, 1992, price controls on many Russian 
domestic consumer goods finally were released, and prices shot up drastically 
and immediately. History itself was said to have sped up, rendering things “un- 
recognizable.” Existential anxieties about inflation and devaluation are not 
obligatory, since even high inflation can be managed and planned for when it is 
regular, as it became by the mid-1990s in Russia.”’ The initial, erratic, and un- 
predictable surges—the speed needed for keeping up with devaluation— 
wracked people’s nerves. 

What is more, familiar price structures reversed, offending the ways many 
in Russia had linked material values to moral and social hierarchies. Certain 
kinds of goods became suddenly more accessible; foreign bananas, once hardly 
obtainable, became cheaper than “necessities” like Georgian tomatoes. 
Throughout the early 1990s, the cost of a pack of Marlboro remained stable to 
the price of one U.S. dollar. An economist may find this price stability unre- 
markable and rational, since it was easily explained: the price of imported 
Marlboro, with taxes, was prenegotiated with the tobacco company. However, 
the everyday fact that one could calibrate one unit of a particular foreign good 
to one unit of foreign value more readily than one could calibrate domestic 
brands to any amount of rubles had semiotic charge, exacerbating a sense of in- 
stability and entrenching the belief that value was grounded across the border, 
even across the ocean. 

Another reversal was the figure of the state itself—from murky market 
manipulator to open currency speculator. Soon after the failed 1991 coup, the cover 
of Stolitsa, the sort of “moderate” weekly that advertised banks but also pub- 
lished critical views of political reform, arrayed a column of politicians’ photos 
alongside a “medal,” actually a ruble coin dangling from a dollar bill. The cap- 
tion read, “and on their breasts shone a medal for service from the European 
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Figure 3 
‘“*...and on their breasts shone a medal for service from the European Economic 
Community.” This issue of the weekly Stolitsa (1991:1) came out very soon after 
the 1991 communist coup-attempt in Moscow, at the end of August. The politicians 
lampooned here represent the “democrats,” who were said to have foiled the 
‘“‘putsch” with the help of U.S. embassy copiers and fax machines and of CNN and 
European press coverage. 


Economic Community” (1991:1, see figure 3), the montage implying complic- 
ity of the elite with material interests abroad. Indeed, only well-placed people 
could earn hard currency or sell national resources, and it was common to blame 
such internal enemies for destroying the ruble, to insist that low ruble rates were 
artificially rigged by domestic “mafia” or power players, even in the Kremlin, in 
order to attract foreign joint venture partners. 

Internal forces of another kind were faulted by some Russian and Western 
economists for the demise of the ruble during 1991-1993. Some traced the ruble 
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Figure 4 
“Over Russia, a New Moon.” Sobesednik, the weekly that published this cover in 
June 1992, was in fact itself quite devoted to flashy images of a good life through 
consumption. But again, both individuals and press organs often took more than 
one stance toward “the changes.” Whether the target of the picture is the perceived 
ascendance of money in general or of dollars in particular is not quite clear, since 
‘‘$”’ may be used to stand for either. 


ruin to earlier, arguing that the Soviet republics foresaw that impending inde- 
pendence would disrupt central economic planning and began to run up ruble 
debts (Anderson 1992). The Russian press later played on images of crumbling 
empire and on fears that the ruble would be accepted within an ever-shrinking 
“ruble zone” as republics seceded and adopted their own currencies. These cur- 
rencies, however, were even more devalued than the ruble, which continued to 
circulate along with the new currencies, a fact that some Russians in Central 
Asia marked with glee, calling local currencies zveri buksy, or “beastie bucks.””* 
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In the year after the USSR breakup, in the summer of 1992, the popular gos- 
sip rag Sobesednik featured on its cover two fused, rotated, and upside-down 
hammer-and-sickle insignias that together formed a single dollar sign hovering 
above St. Basil’s Cathedral, next to the Kremlin. The caption read, “Over Rus- 
sia, a New Moon” (1992:1, see figure 4). A straightforward reading could have 
been that cash had become visibly ascendant in a country where, as I heard peo- 
ple from cabdrivers to academics utter countless times, “Everything was only 
kopecks five years ago” when “no one needed money.” A second, more cynical 
reading would follow the then frequent refrain that “nothing has changed”—a 
dollar sign hovers over Red Square, but it is merely a hammer and sickle twisted 
around; just as the hammer and sickle are still there, the people who always con- 
trolled the country’s wealth before still sit in the Kremlin. Thus the sign of for- 
eign money could index corrupt local networks of distribution that had been 
there all along. 


Currency Apartheid 


Currencies and divisions of social space regulated each other not simply 
because it 1s their nature to do so, but because post-Soviets drew particular con- 
nections between currency bills and social categories. Suggestive here is histo- 
rian Michael O’Malley’s (1994) argument that, during heavy inflation in the 
United States’s Reconstruction period after the Civil War, Southerners likened 
paper money to what they saw as specious bills of rights: “Diluting the money 
supply diluted the nation’s blood, and elevating the freedman depreciated the 
value of whiteness” (1994:381). They demanded that paper currency be pegged 
to “authentic” species (coin or precious metal) that had real value—like the sc1- 
entific objectivity they saw in “species” or races. Before carrying the analogy 
into Russian hyperinflation and “currency apartheid,” I need to make one ca- 
veat. O’Malley sees the rise of “the market” as an unpredictable, agent-less 
force, and sees money as crossing and muddying social boundaries. The market 
thus naturally impels society to compensate by stiffening social categories. By 
contrast, scholars of the USSR and its satellite states have argued that regulated, 
state socialist markets (and shortages accompanying them) hardened social and 
ethnic boundaries (Verdery 1993), while Soviet policy created and entrenched 
“ethnic particularism” (Slezkine 1994). These arguments raise doubts about 
whether social categories necessarily become more rigid or more lax as a func- 
tion of any one type of economic system, and about whether received binarisms 
(abstract versus concrete, capitalism versus socialism) take us far enough. 

Tropes about genuine and counterfeit cash, fair and rigged exchange rates, 
and legitimate and illegitimate exchange spheres have informed notions about 
rights to social inclusion within Russia. Via chains of repeated images and 
phrases, the media has linked the rogue sales of national resources by shifty ex- 
communist managers or by a corrupt “mafia” elite to ever vaguer circles of 
“gangsters” and, finally, to non-Russians: Armenians, Georgians, Uzbeks, or Roma. 

In 1996, a reporter for the popular daily Moskovskij Komsomolets described a 
Chechen whom he had encountered in Crimea: “‘[the Chechen] extracted a fat 
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roll of buks (U.S. paper notes] from his jogging suit pocket” (Kolychev 1996). 
A visceral image of hard currency, its substance was deployed to prove merce- 
nary tendencies as essential. The reporter went on to outline a conspiracy be- 
tween Chechens and Islamic Crimean Tatars, alleging that Tatars had siphoned 
valjuta from Russia and passed it on to Chechens, who in turn bought Ukrainian 
prostitutes. As a visual attribute of ethnic character, the currency bills framed 
and masked political conflicts and social paranoia. “Bucks,” plucked from a 
pocket as a stage prop, served to “explain” suspect social relations. 

Hard currency thus is seen not only as a passport to restricted or faraway ex- 
change, but as an index of morally weighted social connections, a physical sym- 
bol connecting links in particular human chains of exchange. This is one reason 
a single dollar bill could have been so incriminating (it implied “foreign ties”’) 
and why displaying one could also be so empowering. 

The ability to recognize the social and symbolic capital embodied in bills 
is not limited to people actually inhabiting the uppermost levels of Soviet soci- 
ety, those who actually had (and continue to have) the easiest access to foreign 
networks. In 1992, a Romani metalworker living three hours south of Moscow 
retrieved from his china cupboard seven crisp $100 notes to display. Handing 
them over for me to count, he generously announced that if I ever ran afoul of the 
law, he would “phone someone in the city”; the visual display of the bills was of- 
fered in order to impart credibility to his tenuous claim to powerful connections. 
To flash a dollar bill evoked not possibilities of spending, but ties to someone far 
away or higher up. This is one of its charms as a commodity in Russia, like that 
of the cellular phone or French shirt. However, like many Roma, he lived just 
beyond the “100-kilometer zone,” the radius around major cities within which 
ex-convicts, people disenfranchised by the Revolution, and others (such as 
some non-Russian refugees in the 1990s) could not settle. In Soviet times, such 
people were categorically and juridically denied Moscow residence permits. 
Even now, every citizen or visitor must have a residence permit somewhere; 
each person can only possess one, and trading a permit from a village or another 
city for one inside one of the 100-kilometer zones is not easy, and is more dif- 
ficult for some people than others. Such people locked outside the zone almost 
certainly did not have many ties to the Moscow city administration, bucks or no 
bucks. 

Because it indexes real or imagined relations, cash has performative force. 
It mediates reproducing intersections of social identity with consumption prac- 
tices, such as the exclusions enforced in places where hard currency could be 
spent: if the same Romani man had tried to sell his dollars at a bank or spend 
them at the Moscow Benetton boutique (or to apply for a credit card there), he 
might not have been allowed entrance on the premises, which usually were 
guarded and admitted only a limited number of people at a time. Of the Roma I 
know in Russia, only those who dressed in “European” garb could “pass” and 
spend dollar bills in hard currency stores, their “Gypsiness” masked. Certainly, 
minorities in Russia were able to spend dollars; my point is rather that the 
authenticity of a monetary instrument is most suspect when wielded by the 
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“wrong” social type, and that holding even real dollars does not guarantee unim- 
peded access to all exchange spheres. There is no “general-purpose money,” af- 
ter all. 

Similar exclusions were at work earlier, although by different, bureaucratic 
means. Many non-Russians could not acquire residence permits for Moscow 
and thus could not obtain a vizitka, the card one had to show to cashiers in state 
shops during the years of acute shortage in the capital before 1992, intended to 
limit purchases to registered Muscovites.”? During that period, I often saw cash- 
lers ask people with darker skin to show a card, but hand a “Russian” their re- 
ceipt straight away; I too had no vizitka, but likely, having a pale face meant I 
was never asked to show one. Such cards are no longer in use, although an inter- 
nal passport regime is still in effect, and those post-Soviets who are visibly non- 
Russian and non-European, those called “blacks” or “southerners,” are rou- 
tinely rounded up and driven from Moscow for document violations. Although 
journalists have used the term currency apartheid to describe new class divi- 
sions, few have heeded the ways in which currency and exchange practices in- 
tersect with racialized distinctions; the fact is that if you cannot register a place 
of residence, applying for a credit card is not so simple. 

Even though some “blacks” were excluded from the more prestigious and 
far-reaching exchange spheres, images of money and hard currency were firmly 
embedded in public stereotypes of racialized peoples. Commerce long had been 
pictured as the province of non-Russians (see Rieber 1982). Even Soviet-era 
representations continued the theme: a character in a 1950s Romani theater 
script, mocking both “Gypsies” as mercenary and literacy campaigns for mi- 
norities, claims that “the Gypsy alphabet begins with the letters Ah-Be-Vy-Ge- 
Da: vygoda! [profit].”” The humor here depends upon knowing, first, that the of- 
ficial Soviet “Gypsy alphabet” had been taken from the Russian and, second, 
that when its initial letters are sounded out they approximate the Russian word 
for “profit.” In the early 1990s, Russians were just as active in informal street 
trade, but they also had better access to newly formed commodity and currency 
exchanges and were better positioned to take over official stores or to establish 
joint ventures with foreigners. Meanwhile, non-Russians had nowhere to set up 
shop but in the streets and kiosks lining them, and they seemed more visible 
there. Trade was seen as the essential nature of “blacks,” because it was the only 
setting where Russians saw them (Lemon 1995). Such images were so powerful 
that people such as Roma internalized them and spoke of them as an essential af- 
finity between themselves and other “blacks.” As one middle-aged Romani 
woman, herself a part-time marketer, told me, “Armenians know how to make 
money, like us, while Russians are too foolish.” 

Journalistic and official discourse often spoke of minorities as “persons of 
X nationality.” The word for “persons” (litsa) also can mean “faces,” human 
faces, while another term, morda, is used for animal faces and, by extension, in 
insults such as zhidovskaja morda (“kike mug”’) or tsyganskaja morda (“Gypsy 
mug”). “Officialese” thus hovers semantically close to slurs, and is used in 
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accusatory phrases where speakers could easily substitute a slur, as for instance, 
“persons of Caucasian nationality are invading Moscow [as street traders].” 

The play on “faces” deserves attention as more than a verbal trick, bringing 
me back to the Russian discourses on surfaces and social authenticity. The early 
1990s saw a proliferation of advice books on how to avoid swindles and read 
counterfeits, or on how to project a trustworthy demeanor a la Dale Carnegie. 
There are even books on how to read physiognomic clues, as in a publication by 
a newly-professional Russian psychologist, What Is in His Subconscious? 
Twelve Lessons in the Psychotechnology of Penetrating an Interlocutor’ s Sub- 
conscious (Panasjuk 1996). Significantly, during the early 1990s, there ap- 
peared a multiplication of product labels (dozens of vodka brands by 1997) and 
circulated currencies. People worried about whether the contents of the bottles 
or boxes “matched the label,” while television and print media circulated advice 
about how to discern counterfeit products and bills. Like other surfaces, whether 
labels or currencies, a human face could reflect quality and beauty—or trickery 
and market warfare. The blame for fraudulent labels sometimes transposed d1- 
rectly onto “black” faces, as when in February 1996, Russian police raided a 
plant manufacturing bogus vodka, and the “black” Armenian suspects were 
lined up against the wall as the camera slowly lingered on each non-Russian 
face. 

Again, the trickery in the foreign face 1s not a new appearance of the free 
market—“blacks” were portrayed even in Soviet films, literature, and other me- 
dia as better able than Russians to fool, convince, and hypnotize by subtle, in- 
comprehensible gestures and misleading facial expressions. Most of the people 
I knew were familiar with these images, and many spoke in these terms: “People 
with dark eyes have more E.S.P., can sway other people more easily,” a Russian 
trying to dissuade me from speaking to Roma told me. Gypsies are supposedly 
the most skilled of all “blacks” at extracting cash by occult seduction: “They 
have hypnotic power. They can make you put your hand in your pocket and hand 
over the money yourself” (Lemon and Nakamura 1994). Russian 19th-century 
literary heroes, hypnotized by song, threw their last bank notes at the feet of 
Gypsy Singers or gave up their material goods and social status (see the prose, 
poetry, and drama of Blok 1988, Leskov 1961, and Tolstoy 1949). More recent 
films recycle this image: in a yet-unreleased movie shot in 1992, Gypsy music 
drives a drunken foreigner, clapping out of time, to fold ten dollars into the gui- 
tar of the singer’s accompanist.*° 

It is as though Gypsies enchant cash to themselves because they are made 
of a substance that resonates with money. There is nothing particularly Russian 
about ascribing money as stuff cleaving to oriental bodies. Simmel, again, 
claimed it was “Eastern” to wear money on the body: “In the Orient, all wealth 
is conditional upon the fact that the owner is able to flee with it” (Simmel 
1991:329). Many Russians, too, denigrate those to whom money seems to ad- 
here in too concrete a form, distinguishing such people by their visible surfaces, 
their faces, their gold teeth or clothing, and excluding them from access to 
wider-ranging capital.! 
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Conclusion 


Discourses in Russia about value, about its signs and clues, are generated 
only partly from oppositions such as socialism versus capitalism and should be 
understood in terms of more particular and historical references. Foreign valjuta 
remains simultaneously suspect and seductive. Its visible markings can point to 
“genuine” value and misrepresent it, like human faces that alternately signal true 
substance or mere surface, smiling consumption (Ben Franklin) or market ag- 
gression (traders from the Caucasus). Tropes of surface and essence wind in ever 
tighter coils through narratives of social belonging and difference: green, blue, 
and “dark” eyes glitter, inspiring trust or seducing cash. 

Money may be an abstraction, but the traces that taint or validate cash are 
described via sensual impressions and images—hands, pockets, eyes—that in- 
dex chains of political and social relations and contacts (see Figure 5). Bucks 
passing, money changing hands, dirty money (as a U.S. mother might say, “Get 
that nickel out of your mouth! You don’t know where it’s been!”’),** laundered 
money, pennies from heaven—many of these tropes have their counterparts in 
Russian. 

Spending, borrowing, gazing at, and referring to U.S. dollars often entails 
entering networks defined as less Russian—but it does not have to. In 1992, I 
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Figure 5 
May 1997 cover of pulp monthly Outside the Law, a glossy magazine filled with 
sensational and gory tales of violent crime. Sinister eyes hover over $100 bills and 
Soviet gold ingot, flanked by vaguely foreign-looking terrorists. 
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loaned a Moscow intellectual a few thousand rubles, which were not returned, 
but were instead reincarnated as an especially nice volume of Pasternak. A bit 
later, I loaned him 35 dollars. After a week he cheerfully and exactly counted it 
back to me. That same day, he joked about other intellectuals’ turn to trade: “We 
are all becoming Gypsies.” He earned part of his salary by then in dollars, but I 
did not tease him that he was “becoming American,” as he had become particu- 
larly concerned to distinguish his “northern soul” from my more materialist 
American version. I was not prepared to unleash the discursive paradoxes that 
could swarm around those who count foreign, hard currency more carefully than 
the homeland’s cash. 

In any case, being a “pure” Russian, his joke about “becoming Gypsies” 
was really only that, a joke. It was “blacks” whose hard currency transactions 
were associated with unpatriotic networks, themselves labeled foreign agents of 
fraud. But while non-Russians were indeed relegated to the underground econ- 
omy under socialism (see Konstantinov 1996; Sampson 1987), such associa- 
tions were fed concurrently by decades-old practices of policing international 
borders and doors to hard currency shops, by communist-nationalist worries 
about economic dependence. Reasonable as such fears might be, they continue 
to reinforce the conflation of surface with value, of exchange rates with social 
categories. 

In both capitalist and communist worlds, cash abstracts some values, tran- 
scends some identities, but solidifies others. In 1996, when Russian friends 
showed me a new ATM card issued from a Moscow bank, used on atrip to Asia 
to extract local currencies, they expressed relief to have dipped their toes into 
the “civilized” world, one of absolutely fluid or no liquid cash, a future familiar 
to both “socialist” and “capitalist” science fiction utopias. That same year, how- 
ever, Romani friends who kept dollars at home were not prepared to open a hard 
currency account at one of the Moscow banks, at the locked doors of which 
armed guards checked identification. In Russia, hard currency fuels dreams of 
crossing the country’s borders just as it can not unbar all the city gates. 
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1. Valjuta, according to the first entry in Ozhegov’s Dictionary of Russian (1991), 
means any currency bill (compare with the Latin valuta). Only the second definition 
specifies “hard currency’; however, usage opposes valjuta to domestic Russian bills. 

2. A parallel might be wartime Serbia, where people calculated and planned in 
terms of deutschmarks even in the absence of German tourists. 

3. Blat, znakomstva, and svjazy (favor networks, acquaintance, and ties). Journal- 
ists new to Russia mistook barter within such networks to be a new order, created by 
inflation and “loosening economic controls” (New York Times 1991). See Simis 1982 
for unforgiving, anecdotal accounts of blat decades earlier. On similar phenomena in 
other socialist states, see Gabor 1979 and Sampson 1987. Such networks are not peculiar 
to Russia but have been the subject of ethnography in China, Greece, and India (see 
Gupta 1995; Herzfeld 1992; Smart 1993) and would make a suitable topic for a study 
of Chicago municipal government. 

4. On morality in the anthropology of exchange and commodities, see Miller 1995. 

5. Stakhanov was a model “shock worker’ of the Stalin era; that is, he was 
celebrated for exceeding planned production quotas. As a result, others who exceeded 
production quotas took on his name and were called Stakhanovites. 

6. This occurs especially among “classes” lacking money, as Bourdieu (1984) 
notes. 

7. Roma may use both terms, but the shifts are not arbitrary. Rather than avoiding 
Gypsy altogether as has become current, since it can offend, to illuminate shadings of 
discourse I often use the term as it is heard. 

8. See Hessler n.d. Compare also Walter Benjamin’s descriptions of Moscow 
markets (1986). 

9. Hessler (n.d.) describes markets during the war years: “Constrained by their 
[inJability to pay for the expensive ‘necessities’ of the market, Soviet citizens [then] 
experienced market ‘freedoms’ as a lack of control, lawlessness and disorder.” 

10. Michael Stewart (1997:141~-180) writes that Roma in Hungary distinguish 
factory wages from gambling winnings. Katherine Verdery (1995) writes that Romanians 
distinguish investments in a pyramid (“my money”) from winnings (“theirs”), as well 
as foreign capital from more trusted national investments. On “bad”’ foreign, or “bitter,” 
money versus “good” and “fertile” money, see Shipton 1989. 

11. Gorbachev condemned earning money “without labor’ as late as the 1987 Party 
conference. 

12. On complementary discourses in Russia about money as something to be 
hidden, see Pesmen 1996. 

13. I thank Peter Rutland for this anecdote. 

14, I thank Jane Ormrod for relating this anecdote to me and permitting me to use 
it in the title. 

15. An office of the U.S. Federal Reserve was set up in Moscow with a telephone 
hotline to field questions. The Russian press printed numerous articles educating the 
public about the changes, informing them, for instance, that the change would not be 
immediately visible but would occur gradually, as bank notes trickle from U.S. banks 
across the ocean into Russian banks and Russian hands. To smooth this transition, 
Russia’s largest bank, Sberbank, offered high-interest accounts to clients who opened 
hard currency “bank note accounts,” where, at the end of their term, they could get their 
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interest and principal back in the new bills. In the spring of 1996, hard currency deposits 
at that bank went up from $8 million to $370 million. 

16. Russian Cosmopolitan articles are not always mere translations from English; 
most are written by Russians who draw on local cultural references: for instance, a piece 
about how to win over a male in courtship puns on letters Marx wrote to his wife, Jenny, 
letters most readers learned of in middle school. 

17. Belov (1992) writes that, since the 1970s, the dollar has been losing a “plane- 
tary gleam” it had since the 1944 fall of the pound sterling: “From 80% of world currency 
reserves, it has fallen to 52%, its buying power versus the deutschmarks and yen fallen 
65%, the number of countries who peg their currencies to the dollar halved” (1992:3). 

18. In 1950, the ruble exchange rate was altered and the ruble transferred to a gold 
standard (Mets 1961:93), thus creating the “transferable ruble” for exchange among the 
socialist states. 

19. I thank Betsy Bishop for introducing me to this acquaintance and for urging 
me to keep in mind popular economic nostalgia for the 1960s. 

20. Until the 1970s, socialist-bloc consumer technologies were comparable to 
those in the West. For instance, O.B. tampons appeared in Hungary a little before they 
appeared on the U.S. market (a lack of sanitary napkins and tampons often has been 
deployed to prove the “backwardness” of Eastern European consumption, and although 
they were in shortage in Russia, they were not so everywhere in Eastern Europe). I thank 
Miklos Voros for this information. Moreover, the oft-maligned uniformity of Soviet 
decor also might not hold up as particular to the USSR if compared to the conformity 
of “colonial” furniture from Sears in living rooms across the U.S. Midwest: “This place 
is SO Monotonous,” complained a Russian intellectual who had emigrated to Nebraska. 

21. The term is problematic, if not condescending: a “transition” from what to 
what? Still, many Russians use the term themselves, as for the “Institute of Economic 
Problems of the Transition Period.” 

22. Russia and former client state Cuba also argue about the current value of old 
Soviet currencies, Cuba claiming that its debts of 17.5 billion Soviet transferable rubles 
should now be worth 3.5 billion dollars, Russia claiming it should be 20 billion dollars 
(Parrish 1995). 

23. On the furious re-evaluation of both real estate and high culture, as movements 
in and out of Moscow’s center, see Condee and Padunov 1995. 

24. The word was a colloquial shortening of the official name: Vsesojuznoe 
Obedinenie po Torgovle s Inostrantsami, “All-Union Society for Trade with Foreigners.” 

25. OMRI Economic Digest (1996). While some post-socialist Central Europeans 
kept bank accounts in deutschmarks and dollars, they were not holding on to the wads 
of physical dollar bills at nearly the rates Russians were. 

26. And even, according to Yampolsky (1995: 108-110), distorting senses of time 
lapse and duration. 

27. I thank Miklos Voros for this insight. 

28. I thank Russell Zanca for this detail. 

29. On registrations, avoidance of registration, and the consequent inability to gain 
access to services (medical, rationing, et cetera), see Buckley 1995. 

30. I was present on the film shoot, a production of Moscow film studio Kinosfera, 
during the summer of 1992. 

31. Moishe Postone argues that Nazi German camps were in effect factories to 
extract value as substance, “to wrest away the last remnants of the concrete material 
‘use-value’: clothes, gold, hair, soap” (1986:314). 
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32. In some European countries, shops spare contact with hands proffering cash, 
although not from contact with money itself; a tray lies on the counter for making 
payment and change. In 1995, a Budapest copy shop boasted such a tray in the shape 
of a hand, a play on the avoided touch. 
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